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The term 'public' signifies two closely interrelated but not altogether 
identical phenomena: 

It means, first, that everything that appears in public can be seen and heard 
by everybody and has the widest possible publicity. For us, appearance - 
something that is being seen and heard by others as well as by ourselves - 
constitutes reality. Compared with the reality which comes from being seen and 
heard even the greatest forces of intimate life - the passions of the heart, the 
thoughts of the mind, the delights of the senses - lead an uncertain, shadowy 
kind of existence unless and until they are transformed, de-privatized and de- 
individualized, as it were, into a shape to fit them for public appearance. The 
most current of such transformations occurs in storytelling and generally in 
artistic transposition of individual experiences. But we do not need the form of 
the artist to witness this transfiguration. Each time we talk about things that can 
be experienced only in privacy or intimacy, we bring them out into a sphere 
where they will assume a kind of reality which, their intensity notwithstanding, 
they never could have had before. The presence of others who see what we see 
and hear what we hear assures us of the reality of the world and ourselves, and 
while the intimacy of a fully developed private life, such as had never been 
known before the rise of the modern age and the concomitant decline of the 
public realm, will always greatly intensify and enrich the whole scale of 
subjective emotions and private feelings, this intensification will always come to 
pass at the expense of the assurance of the reality of the world and men. 

Indeed, the most intense feeling we know of, intense to the point of blotting 
out all other experiences, namely, the experience of great bodily pain, is at the 
same time the most private and least communicable of all. Not only is it perhaps 
the only experience which we are unable to transform into a shape fit for public 
appearance, it actually deprives us of our feeling for reality to such an extent that 
we can forget it more quickly and easily than anything else. There seems to be 
no bridge from the most radical subjectivity, in which 1 am no longer 
'recognizable', to the outer world of life. Pain, in other words, truly a borderline 
experience between life as 'being among men' (inter homines esse) and death, is 
so subjective and removed from the world of things and men that it cannot 
assume an appearance at all. 

Since our feeling for reality depends utterly upon appearance and therefore 
upon the existence of a public realm into which things can appear out of the 
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darkness of sheltered existence, even the twilight which illuminates our private 
and intimate lives is ultimately derived from the much harsher light of the 
public realm. Yet there are a great many things which cannot withstand the 
implacable, bright light of the constant presence of others on the public scene; 
there, only what is considered to be relevant, worthy of being seen or heard, can 
be tolerated, so that the irrelevant becomes automatically a private matter. This, 
to be sure, does not mean that private concerns are generally irrelevant; on the 
contrary, we shall see that there are very relevant matters which can survive 
only in the realm of the private. [...] 

[T]he term 'public' signifies the world itself, in so far as it is common to all of 
us and distinguished from our privately owned place in it. This world, however, 
is not identical with the earth or with nature, as the limited space for the 
movement of men and the general condition of organic life. It is related, rather, 
to the human artefact, the fabrication of human hands, as well as to affairs which 
go on among those who inhabit the man-made world together. To live together 
in the world means essentially that a world of things is between those who have 
it in common, as a table is located between those who sit around it; the world, 
like every in-between, relates and separates men at the same time. 

The public realm, as the common world, gathers us together and yet prevents 
our falling over each other, so to speak. What makes mass society so difficult to 
bear is not the number of people involved, or at least not primarily, but the fact 
that the world between tlliem has lost its power to gather them together, to 
relate and to separate them. The weirdness of this situation resembles a 
spiritualistic seance where a number of people gathered around a table might 
suddenly, through some magic trick, see the table vanish from their midst, so 
that two persons sitting opposite each other were no longer separated but also 
would be entirely unrelated to each other by anything tangible. [...) 
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